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LIFE’S PILGRIMAGE 


“And my angel shall go before thee.",—-EPISTLE, FEAST OF THE 
HOLY GUARDIAN ANGELS. 


HERE is nothing isolated in all creation. A secret 
bond of sympathy unites all being. Everything is 
striving after perfection; God is the Perfect towards 
whom all things tend. There is a common effort, 

m=) acommon goal; we are all pilgrims in search of God. 
That mutual sympathy which arises so spontaneously among 
pilgrims in search of a common shrine links us up with all 
creation; this hidden sympathy is the very soul of created being. 

If this is true of mere natural creation, it has a sublimer 
sense when we consider the supernatural order of things. It 1s 
just the beauty of the supernatural that brings God nearer, as 
it were, to creation. And that approach of God, which in reality 
is the drawing of all things more closely to Himself, serves to 
strengthen the already existing bond of sympathy. Henceforth 
all things are drawn within the orbit of the divine Life. ‘‘For 
in Him,”’ said St. Paul, ‘‘were all things created in heaven, and 
on earth, visible and invisible, whether thrones or dominations 
or principalities or powers, all things were created by Him and 
in Him. And He is before all, and by Him all things consist.’’ 
In Jesus Christ, we may say, a renovated creation ‘‘moves lives 
and has its being’’. 

It is but natural then that the coming of Christ marked 
the centre of all history. It is the focus of light whose rays pass 
out even beyond the confines of time and attain that very first 
moment when the Archangel Michael saw God after a happy 
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victory. The merits of Christ were then efficacious. And to 
the last man it is these same merits that will ensure the safe arrival 
of humanity. Does not then a hidden sympathy link up first 
with last, a glorious Archangel Michael with the last man whom 
the consummation of things will surprise in the state of Grace? 

We see, therefore, the whole creation gathered around the 
Person of our Lord. He is at the summit of the angelic hier- 
archy. He is in a sense the first Angel, and the prophet Malachy 
called Him the Angel of the New Testament. When Danicl 
saw in the vision of the night “‘one like the son of man’’ who 
came in the clouds of heaven, he also saw ‘‘thousands of thou- 
sands’’ who ministered and “‘ten thousand times thousand’’ who 
stood before the Ancient of Days. He was announced on earth 
by an Angel Gabriel, and angelic hosts came to sing their glad 
hosannas over the little manger at Bathlehem. It was as if 
Heaven could not contain itself for jby, and opened wide its 
portals. Even shepherds guarding their flocks heard the song of 
Peace. Throughout the Gospel-story we feel they are ever in 
the background. It was not in vain that our Lord claimed 
power over the Angels of His Father. To the bitter end they 
co-operated with Him. There was an Angel in Gethsemane, 
and tradition affirms that Angels lovingly gathered up the drops 
of Precious Blood that fell on the road to Calvary. 

It is but just, that they intervene in the application of the 
merits of Christ and that man should seek their intercession. The 
liturgy celebrates annually their cycle of feasts. The more im- 
bued we are with the sense of the liturgy the wider our horizon 
becomes. It extends out beyond the mere confines of earth and 
embraces a threefold kingdom: of Heaven, of Earth and of Pur- 
gatory. And there we discern our kinship with Angel and Saint, 
and we appreciate what a depth of meaning there lies behind the 
simple phrase of the Little Flower: “I will pass my heaven by 
doing good on earth.”’ For the Angels truly pass their heaven 
by doing good on earth. 

But we are ever liable to forget the fact. Surrounded as 
we are by things of sense, the hidden realities of God’s universe 
are less calculated to impress us. It is here that an intelligent 
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appreciation of the liturgy may be of great utility. God, as 
Holy Scripture puts it, has disposed all things sweetly and it is 
part of His providence that the mysteries and the secrets of the 
hidden world be bodied forth in rite and symbol. 

In the Bible, for instance, the number seven is symbolic 
and we find it employed to signify the Angels who throng in 
luminous choirs around the throne of God. In the Apocalypse 
St. John says that ‘‘seven lamps burnt before the throne and 
these are the seven spirits of God’’. It was for that reason that 
the Lord commanded Moses to have seven lamps made to burn 
before the Altar; and when a Bishop solemnly celebrates Mass 
seven candles are lighted to remind us that, like the Angels, we 
should burn with love for God. In a word the liturgy is ever 
reminding us that the apparent silence of the spirit world is the 
silence of a great activity. 

Now it happened that on one occasion a particular Angel 
stepped out, as it were, of this all-pervading silence, and stood 
in human form, beautiful to look upon, before the admiring gaze 
of one who had a long journey to make from home. ‘Then 
Tobias,’’ as the Bible in its inimitable way relates, ‘‘going forth, 
found a beautiful young man, standing girded, and as it were 
ready to walk. And not knowing that he was an Angel of God, 
he saluted him and said: From whence art thou, good young 
man? But he answered: Of the children of Israel. And Tobias 
said to him: Knowest thou the way that leadeth to the country 
of the Medes? And he answered: I know it: and I have often 
walked through all the ways thereof’ (Tob. Ch. 5). 

We know with what success the journey of Tobias was 
accomplished: ‘‘He conducted me and brought me safe again.” 
But not knowing that he was an Angel, Tobias was at loss as 
to how to recompense the stranger. It was then the Angel re- 
vealed himself. “I am the Angel Raphael, one of the seven, 
who stand before the Lord.’’ In the Angel’s reply, which may 
be seen at length in the twelfth chapter of the Book of Tobias, 
there is a very significant detail: ‘‘I discover then the truth unto 
you, and I will not hide the secret from you. When thou didst 
pray with tears, and didst bury the dead, and didst leave thy din- 
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ner, and hide the dead by day in thy house,,and bury them by 
night, | offered thy prayer to the Lord.” 

As one of the ‘‘seven spirits’’ Raphael represents all the 
Angels, just as Michael in his victory or Gabriel in the Annun 
ciation. His reply reveals the interest of the Angels in human 
prayers. But he represents in a speciat manner the Guardian 
Angel that God has given to every human soul. He reveals to 
man that loving providence that guides his every step through 
life. It may seem an ordinary journey, that of Tobias into the 
Jand of the Medes, and yet an Angel accompanies him. The 
truth is that the more we reflect the more extensive becomes our 
vision, and we begin to realize that Raphael himself had also 
traversed his pilgrimage of life strange as that may seem. If it 
took but a moment for the angels to decide their eternal fate, it 
was a trying moment; some fell, some were saved. As long as 
they had not immediate vision of God they were on their pil- 
grimage of life. And thus the pilgrimage of life understood in 
its widest sense extends back to the confines of material creation 
and beyond. Everyone who is now with God was once a pilgrim. 

The liturgy shows its appreciation of this when man comes 
to the last moment of his pilgrimage. She hands over to God's 


angels the human soul, and to the beautiful strains of the “De- 
ducant te Angelt’’ man’s last remains are confined to the earth 
whence it came, while his soul is borne away on the lyrical beauty 
of the Church's music to rejoin the choirs of Angels who sang 
their first Gloria before the creation of the world. 


JAMES E. O’MAHOoNY, O. S. F. C. 


Rochestown, Ireland. 





THE APOSTOLATE OF THE SICK 


ESUS CHRIST our Savior was not for one hour 
mi of His life without the anguish of His Passion. “‘It 
behooved,”’ said He, “that Christ should suffer, and 
A rise from the dead, and so enter into His glory.” 
The Imitation of Christ commenting on the above 
text says: ‘He is gone before thee, carrying His cross, and He 
died for thee upon the cross, that thou mayest also bear thy cross, 
and love to die on the cross. Because if thou die with Him, thou 
shalt also live with Him; and if thou art His companion in suf- 
fering, thou shalt also be His companion in glory (Book Il, 
ch. 12). The life of Christ was a life of suffering. From His 
birth in the lowly stable to His ignominous death on the cross 
He was never without some suffering. Misunderstood by men, 
His mission was ridiculed. But He suffered all, bore all patiently, 
for so it was the will of the Father: “‘For He shall be delivered 
to the Gentiles, and shall be mocked and scourged and spit upon; 
and after they have scourged Him, they will put Him to death, 
and the third day He shall rise again’’ (Gospel, Quinquagesima 
Sunday). 





“T am come that they may have life, and may have it more 
abundantly’’ (John 10, 10). Christ came, suffered and died 
in order to give man life—the supernatural life of grace. Before 
His Ascension Christ founded the Church in order to be with 
the children of men forever. He is the head of the Church; the 
Church is Christ living throughout the centuries. She is the 
bride, He is the bridegroom, in this one great family, one united 
household. By Baptism we become members of the Church, are 
incorporated in Christ, merged in Christ, clothed with Christ: 
Christ is in us and we are in Christ. 


Incorporation in Christ does not yet guarantee that we shall 
be companions in His glory; it means, however, that we are called 
and must strive to live with Him, and to be His companions also 
in His sufferings. Incorporation in Christ is therefore also the 
beginning of suffering in Christ. From Baptism to death we 
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are “crucified with Christ’’ (Gal. 2, 19). To be crucified with 
Christ is to share in the resurrection and future glory. ‘‘Amen, 
amen I say to you, unless the grain of wheat falling into the 
ground die, itself remaineth alone, but if it die, it bringeth forth 
much fruit’’ (John 12, 24-25). Man is the seed sown on the 
acre of the world in order to die to himself, mature, and bring 
forth fruit for eternal life. Christ his head has shown the way, 
and every Christian, as a member of the Church, as a membet 
of Christ the head, “‘should follow His steps’’ (1 Pet. 2, 21). 
Union with Christ then means just that. ‘‘We suffer with him, 
that we may also be glorified with him’ (Romans 8, 17); 
; “knowing this, that our old man is crucified with him” 
(Romans 6, 6); .... “if we be dead with him, we shall live 
also with him’ (2 Tim. 2, 11); .... “for we are buried to- 


“and he hath raised us up together, and has made us sit together 
in the heavenly places, through Christ Jesus’’ (Eph. 2, 6);... 
“if we be dead with Christ, we believe that we shall live also to- 
gether with Christ’’ (Romans 6, 8). Resurrection with Christ 
presupposes therefore death to self in Christ. Sufferings should 
therefore be gladly borne by all: ‘‘Therefore I endure all things 
for the sake of the elect, that they also may obtain the salvation, 
which is in Christ Jesus, with heavenly glory ... . for if we 
be dead with Him, we shall live also with Him. If we suffer 
we shall also reign with Him” (Tim. 2, 9-12). But above all, 
sufferings must be united to the sacrifice of Christ: ‘I now rejoice 
in my sufferings for you, and fill up those things that are want- 
ing of the sufferings of Christ, in my flesh, for His body, which 
is the Church’’ (Col. 1, 24-25). 

It is of the lot of mortals to lead a life of suffering. 
“For unto this are you called: because Christ also suffered for 
us, leaving you an example that you should follow his steps” 
(1 Pet. 2, 21). In a life of suffering there are various degrees 
and grades. Perhaps no groups of men experience the affliction 
of suffering as much as the sick who are confined to their beds 
for days and weeks, aye, for years. It is, therefore, especially 
gratifying to note that in various countries of Europe (France, 
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Holland, Poland, Cechslovakia), as also the United States (Mil- 
waukee), a special organization known as the “Apostolate of 
the Sick’’ has been established. The Abbé Willenborg of Bloe- 
mendaal (Holland) is the initiator of this movement in Europe. 
Last year he conducted a triduum for all the sick able to be pres- 
ent in church. The church was crowded with the sick who 
could walk in or were brought in on their wheel chairs. All 
able to attend offered Mass with the priest. They received holy 
Communion and listened to sermons based on prayers of the Ro- 
man Ritual. Visits were made to the Blessed Sacrament during 
the day. The imposition of hands on all the sick, also those 
confined to their beds and unable to attend, was a special feature 
on one of the days. The triduum ended with the solemn chant- 
ing of the Te Deum and the blessing of oil and wine for the 
sick. 

The object of the zealous priest was not only to console 
the afflicted. His real motive was to bring home to them that 
they are a special part of the Church, of the mystic Christ. An- 
other object he had in mind was to acquaint them with the beautv 
of the prayers that holy Mother Church prescribes in her liturgi- 
cal books to be used for the sick. The Church is indeed a tender 
mother, and nowhere does her solicitude for the well-being of 
her children show itself so clearly as in her care for the sick. The 
Apostolate of the Sick must therefore present an important aspect 
of her liturgy. And so it does, as we shall see; and very 
appropriately too, for the Apostolate of the Sick is a never end- 
ing one, as there will always be some children of the Church 
who are singled out by Providence to be afflicted with the special 
cross of sickness and physical suffering. Movements and fads, 
conventions and organizations will disband and disappear, but 
the Apostolate of the Sick is a lasting one—‘‘the folly of the 
sublime mystery of suffering will distinguish clearly Christ and 
His followers from the world and its satellites’. 

A glance at the liturgical books will reveal that the Church 
is indeed a good mother, for she doubles her solicitude when her 
children are sick. “The Missal has a special Mass formulary for 
the sick; the Roman Ritual has innumerable blessings and pray- 
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ers for the sick and for visits to the sick, the imposition of hands 
on the sick, blessings of oil, wine and linens for the sick, Com- 
munion for the sick, the sacrament of Extreme Unction, the 
Apopstolic Blessing, the ““Recommendation of a Departing Soul’’. 
In fact, this section of the Ritual is not only one of the longest. 
but also one of the most interesting and instructive. Rare are 
the individuals who are aware of this fact, but rarer still are they 
who have read the relevant prayers and who therefore appreciate 
their sublimity. 

The Church in providing these prayers for her suffering 
children has heard their cry: ‘““‘Hear, O God, my prayer, and 
despise not my supplication: be attentive to me. I am grieved 
in my exercise; and am troubled at the voice of the enemy, and 
at the tribulations of the sinner’’ (Introit of the Mass of the 
Sick). This petition occurs again and again in the special Mass 
formulary. Significant is its repetition at the Offertory: The 
sick offer to God their cries and supplications as an offering. 
Severe illness is a heavy cross. But also more pleasing is the 
offering of this cross if it is offered in union with the sacrifice 
of Christ. How appropriate therefore was the endeavor of the 
Abbé Willenborg of Bloemendaal to have the sick assist at Mass. 
Their sufferings were most intimately united with Christ, who 
permitted their afflictions in order to test them. In a spirit of 
resignation they are to accept their ailments, to offer them with 
Christ in the same sublime Sacrifice in order to be most intimately 
united with their divine Model in holy Communion. Could a 
better place be found for a reunion of the sick than the church? 
“We beseech thee, O Lord, that in this house of thine, by the 
grace of the Holy Ghost, the sick may be healed, the ailing recover 
strength, the lame be cured, the lepers cleansed, the blind regain 
their sight, the devils be cast out’’ (Rite of Consecration of a 
Church). Not only the health of the body is to be obtained 
there by the sick but, above all, the health of the soul. Bearing 
all this in mind the sick are able to pray very resignedly with 
the Church: “‘O God, by whose decree each moment of our 
lives passes by, receive the prayers and offerings of thy servants 
in behalf of those for whom in their sickness we crave thy mercy 
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so that we may rejoice in the safety of those at whose danger 
we were afraid’’ (Secret of the Mass for the Sick). 

Particularly beautiful are the Epistle and Gospel of the Mass 
for the Sick. ‘“‘Is any man sick among you? Let him bring in 
the priests of the Church, and let them pray over him, anoint- 
ing him with oil in the name of the Lord’ (Epistle). The 
prayer of the entire Church is for the sick: “Show forth thy 
might and help thy servants who are sick; so that succoured by 
thy bounteous mercy they may be found worthy to be restored 
safe and sound to thy holy Church’’ (Postcommunion). In the 
Gospel Christ Himself speaks to the sick: “I will come down 
and heal him... . And Jesus said to the centurion: Go, and 
as thou hast believed, so be it done to thee. And the servant 
was healed at the same hour.’’ It is the answer of the divine 
Physician to the plea of the Gradual: ‘‘Heal me, O Lord; my 
bones are troubled, and my soul is troubled exceedingly.” 

The sick who were privileged to attend the triduum of the 
Abbé Willenborg wept with joy. In the church they felt, lived, 
offered, received, chanted in union with the Church, in union 
with Christ. The sacrifice of suffering and the sacrifice of the 
Mass were one great eucharistic hymn. It was their realization 
of the words of St. Paul: ‘‘Who now rejoice in my sufferings 
for you, and fill up those things that are wanting of the suffer- 
ings of Christ, in my flesh, for his body, which is the Church’’ 
(Col, 1, 24). 

A later article will deal with the prayers for the sick in the 
Roman Ritual. 

CUTHBERT GOEB, O. S. B. 

St. John’s Abbey. 





WHAT SACRED MUSIC REALLY OUGHT TO BE 


T WOULD be an error of considerable moment to 

begin a study of the organization of music in the 

service of Christian worship without having fixed 

beforehand the principles which must govern and 

rule such music. For while the reform of sacred 
music is a matter of vital importance for Catholic worship, all 
attempts to bring it about would fail sooner or later unless they 
had for a norm something more basic than a reactionary enthu- 
siasm stirred up by the novelty of a new movement. Nor would 
the private convictions of an individual, however broadminded 
and able he might be, suffice to bring such a movement to success. 
A plan based upon solid principles must be there, and the lack 
of just such a plan is perhaps the chief fault to be found when 
great movements, laudable and good in themselves, are badly 
launched. Let us then consider the end according to which a 
program for church music, such as Pius X proposed in 1903, 
must be sketched. This is a double question, an eminently prac- 
tical one, the reply to which will give the directive principles 
for all the work to be undertaken. 


These principles so clearly set forth by Pius X were for 
mulated in the course of long tradition. Like most things which 
develop slowly and have withstood the test of time, they are 
basic, and it is really astonishing that Catholic thought could 
have become so shallow as to part from them, thus to bring 
about the pitiful decadence of the nineteenth century. But was 
it so surprising? History repeats itself in every domain, and we 
know that more than once the Church had to defend the rules 
of true religious music against the periodic invasions of the pro- 
fane spirit forcing entrance into the sanctuary under its various 
guises of sentimentality and gusty drama, of vulgarity and excess, 
and finally even of artistic decay. The first fathers of Christianity 
have written some marvelous pages on this perenially modern 
subject, and their spirit might reanimate us if someone would 
make their pure motives live again for us in the rejuvenated set- 
ting of a new synthesis. From time to time, the councils have 
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echoed their teaching in the varied language of sanctions, of rules 
cnunciated or restated. But it was only after a long silence that 
Pius X codified this tradition in its entirety in the memorable 
document of which the preceding article recalled the immense 
import.* 

One sees at first glance, that the Motu proprio is sketched in 
generous lines, based upon principles broad almost to exaggera- 
tion, while to practical regulations it devotes very little attention. 
The great Pope well knew that there is no organization which 
is not founded upon a clear and adequate knowledge of the prin- 
ciples to be employed. And being a practical man, he also knew 
that a few general directions would suffice for the success of the 
work if these principles animated the enterprise. The rest would 
be dictated by place, circumstances, needs and times. He left full 
scope for development to the changeable element in church music, 
knowing that all human institutions are subject to a natural evo- 
lution. In no way did he restrict its full growth by narrow 
formulae. He guaranteed for it the sane liberty due to broad 
initiatives and thus insured the possibility of a varied and living 
expression in the unity of a vast ideal. 

What, then, is the immediate principle which assigns to 
sacred music its real mission? The Motu proprio indicates it in 
this sentence which has become the keynote, as it were, of all 
liturgical activity: 

“Since the principal office of sacred music is to clothe with 
suitable musical melody the liturgical text proposed for the under- 
standing of the faithful, its proper aim is to add greater efficacy 
to the text, in order that through it the faithful may be the 
more easily moved to devotion and be better disposed for the 
reception of the fruits of grace which proceed from the celebration 
of the most holy mysteries.”’ 

This statement, immutable as a basic truth of theology, 
invites musical art to take part in religious worship with the 
conscious mission of leading souls to the true Christian spirit. 
It is an immense conception! When we compare the different 
triumphs of music in human life, we will find that nothing so 


1 See Orate Fratres, vo!. II. p. 240 ff. 
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tredounds to its glory as the honor rendered it by Catholic 
worship. 

This truth the decadent and sometimes stupid nineteenth 
century only partly understood. It strove to excite the faithful 
to piety without bothering with the value of the means employed 
or with their real efficacy. Piety divorced itself from the living 
sources of the Roman liturgy and fed upon individual sentiment 
alone. It no longer asked that the religious music be effective 
as an objective illustration of true piety, but contented itself with 
the sick perfume of an exceedingly vulgar and very feeble musical 
literature. We are so close to these times, and our jaded faculties 
are still so satiated with the memory of these unmusical melodies 
that we have need of an energetic return to a more objective, 
truer understanding of things musical. Perhaps this is saying 
nothing new, for it is almost self-evident that music, when once 
it has crossed the threshold of the temple, must stir up piety or 
else fail in its mission. Pius X did not intend to be an inno 
vator. He merely said in 1903 what all the preceding centuries 
had repeated, one after another, in the course of a long tradition. 
He intended to be original only in the formulation of a truth 
transcending the limits @f time, and in the issuance of an order 
which invites to a reappreciation of that truth. But if the prin 
ciple is so evident, why is it, we ask, that we disregard it and 
treat it so lightly? We can make no other reply than that its 
attainment no longer constitutes the practical reason for the 
existence of our musical organizations. And this is precisely our 
aim: to show that a restoration depends upon the fulfillment of 
this one absolute condition—that we have a clear knowledge ard 
profound conviction of the objective nature of church music. 

A principle so exalted will regulate the organization of 
church music in two ways: first, as a norm of appreciation. For 
church music is in the first place a medium of expression. It is 
at once a cause and an effect—a language of sentiment, and a 
vast literature which is the product of it. By positively ordering 
the revival of Gregorian chant and Renaissance polyphony as 
models, the Motu proprio has undoubtedly closed every issue as 


regards a too personal opinion about the true nature of sacred 
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music. Despite this positive command, we have not obeyed but 
have continued to pour into our churches a flood of worthless 
musical literature which has nothing musical, nothing religious 
about it. We still hear in our churches everything but Gregorian 
chant and Renaissance polyphony. 

What does all this mean if not that religious music is no 
longer appreciated? learning to appreciate correctly must be the 
first step of reform. There can be no reform if those who by 
right of office are responsible, or who take the initiative in this 
domain, do not act under the continual inspiration of the appre- 
ciation which must be to them as a constant norm of action. In 
other words, it is the education of educators which is the first 
need; the formation of a fine and true sense of appreciation in 
the minds of the organizers is the indispensable condition of any 
musical reform. And when we say educators or organizers we 
mean all of those who have to do with the direction of church 
music: pastors, choir directors, organists and instructors. 

Secondly, a clear knowledge of the exalted purpose of music 
will inspire the entire work with that atmosphere which is the 
essence of religious music. Viewpoints which smack too much 
of the human will gradually be sloughed off; musical art will 
be free to express what it intrinsically contains, and will become 
a powerful force in an immense spiritual labor. In a quiet way 
it will achieve its end, almost unnoticed, certainly with none of 
that bustling activity which so disrupts and renders inharmonious 
the peaceful, reserved setting of religious music. We could here 
insert numerous testimonies derived from a large experience in 


proof of the influence that true liturgical music exerts upon souls. 
It is preferable, however, to reserve them for another time in 
order to corroborate the practical suggestions which will follow 
these preliminary studies. Nor is it necessary to advance them 
here. All those whom church music has ever interested will rec- 


ognize that there is a profound lack somewhere in our ecclesias- 
tical music organizations. Far from expressing prayer, or from 
leading to it, our services are brilliant exhibitions which actually 
fail to reach the religious marrow of our souls. And this is a 
great deficiency from the Christian point of view. Certainly 
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St. Augustine would no longer find in many churches of today 
the incentive to conversion given him by the church of Milan. 
And yet, is it not to be desired that our erring brethren come 
often to our sanctuaries for some motive or other: either in order 
to judge our artistic standard, or to breathe that unique peaceful 
atmosphere which infallibly delights the soul when she hears the 
sacred masterpieces played as they are played in the few really 
choice sanctuaries produced by the reformation of the past twenty- 
five years? 

Now, how shall we put into practice this spiritual principle 
of sacred music, and how shall we reduce it to a working prin- 
ciple in the task of restoration? It is Pius X who again indicates 
the solution in the formula set down above. One is tempted to 
say that the whole liturgical movement so fruitfully propagated 
in the Catholic universe and established under such favorable 
circumstances in America, has never received the sanction of an 
official document comparable to that of the Motu proprio. Litur- 
gical activity is based entirely upon the principles of musical resto- 
ration ordered by Pius X. This does not mean, of course, that 
the liturgy is subservient or tributary to musical reform, though 
it does indicate that liturgy and music are intimately bound to 
gether. Without wishing unjustly to subordinate the former to 
the latter, we are inclined to believe that the importance of sacred 
music has been undervalued in almost every phase of the liturgi- 
cal movement. At the present writing, there is only one review 
which has fully realized how necessary for the success of these 
two enterprises is an intimate union between liturgy and music: 
and it is a credit to its alertness that it has brought this perspective 
into relief.’ 

Church music simply must be liturgical music. That is of 


primary importance. Just here we again touch upon the 
aberrations of the last century with which our whole practice 
is still infected! It is not a question of awakening sentiments 
of piety by musical means that are only more or less adequate, 
or even excellent in themselves; it is precisely a question of sub- 
ordinating the art of music to worship—a subjection that will 


1 Revue pratique de liturgie et de musique sacrée. 
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be at once the liberation of music and the source of an expressive 
vitality which scarcely any epoch of musical history has ever fully 
attained, even under the pens of our greatest geniuses. Here genius 
is secondary if it know not how to adapt itself. For church 
music is an applied art, and under this title it falls in the category 
of the decorative arts. It has the mission to embellish, nothing 
more or less. 

This subordination of art to the liturgy does not mean a 
degradation of art. On the contrary, it offers to art a wonder- 
ful field for new development which it could not of itself attain. 
And so, if liturgy impose upon music a code of positive laws, 
to all intents unchangeable, this is only a guarantee that it will 
raise music to the sublime level of its own pure spirituality, in 
order that it may the more surely arrive at the ideal it proposes 
for itself. What liturgy gives to music is a new meaning, a puri- 
fied expression of an endless variety of religious motifs. When 
in faithful obedience it strips itself of all those embellishments 
which appear indispensable for its enhancement, then will it un- 
veil the glory and splendour which becomes the intensest language 
of Christian prayer. It is this which to our modern way of think- 
ing seems obscure, and which the past ages understood and prac- 
tised. In the course of those centuries of anonymous work, the 
Gregorian Melopeiae went through their period of gestation and 
came to the light more as the result of an atmosphere than of 
individual effort. For the very reason that with our modern con- 
ceptions of art we are no longer able to appreciate today as men 
did appreciate in those times of true Christian worship, nothing 
of ours shall readily equal the masterpieces of Gregorian chant 
as an expression and a language of prayer, even though in the 
course of a tradition too long to continue always at the same 
level, rough stones found a place among the pearls. 

There is being manifested in contemporary music circles a 
new admiration for the concept the Greeks had of music when 
they made of it an expressive factor, an interpreter of the drama 
played upon the lyric stage. And if now, more respectful of our 
history, better acquainted with our treasures, we would only obey 
the voice of Rome, Catholic worship could give the same lesson 
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te the art of our day—and that for the better issue of the evo- 
lutionary process in which art is now struggling. Would that 
our great churches could present a finely-organized liturgy set off 
by adequate music! For, when all is said and done, the mission 
and character of religious music consists in this that it is a dra- 
matic art in the sense understood so well by the Greeks; that is, 
an expressive element of dramatic action, freed, however, from 
all excessive materialism, which might hinder its ascent to that 
highest level of pure spirituality to which all human art can 
aspire without ceasing to be art. The drama of our Church! 
We know what it is. But when shall we hear it glorified as it 
ought to be? When shall we, educated ourselves, understand that 
before music can reach the soul of the individual kneeling in prayer, 
before it can move him to piety, it must itself first behold the 
drama, be captivated by the sublime meaning and then re-echo 
it to the assembly? 

Who is to be musical interpreter of the drama in parochial 
life? The Choir! 

ERMIN VITRY, O. S. B. 
St. Cloud Music Institute, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota. 





‘“‘A boy who ts to be developed into a Catholic 
man must be subjected to the influence of a Catholic 
environment; all day and every day he must be im- 
bibing Catholicism from everything around him. Even 
such things as the architecture of the school building 
must be made to serve this purpose. And above all the 
school life must rest on a foundation of Liturgy. I do 
not mean that there are to be ‘classes’ on the Mass and 
the vestments, but I mean that the school should HAVE 
—not merely talk about but HAVE—the Liturgy.”’ 


—Dr. EDWIN RYAN. 





THE CARTHUSIAN RITE 


HE Carthusian order, founded in the latter half of 

4 the eleventh century by St. Bruno, was destined to 

y ; become one of the greatest contemplative orders in 

the Church, and furthermore the only order which 

has never been in need of reform. ‘‘Nunquam re- 

formata, quia numquam deformata—Never reformed, because 

never deformed.”” The life of the Carthusian is a happy blend 

of the solitary life and the conventual, the dangers of the first 
being therein counteracted by the advantages of the second. 

The Carthusian rite, one of the most venerable in use in 
the Church at the present time, has been most singularly neglect- 
ed by liturgical writers, so that whoso would be informed re- 
garding it must draw from but one source: the liturgical books 
themselves. 

It is usually assterted that the Carthusian rite is derived from 
that of Lyons, and but for certain details this is true. It is well- 
nigh certain that the Diocese of Grenoble followed the rite of 
the Archdiocese of Lyons, whose suffragan it was. Here it was, 
among the rocky heights of the desert of Chartreuse, that Bruno 
established his order. What more natural than that the first 
Carthusians should conform themselves to the custom of their 
times, and adopt the rite of the locality in which they found 
themselves? For the office, at any rate in its broad outlines, they 
were almost bound to follow what St. Benedict had laid down 
in his Rule (Chapter 8-19) and what had become the norm for 
all monks in the West. 

The fifth prior of Chartreuse compiled and edited the first 
liturgical books of the Carthusians. It is quite clear that in this 
he was much influenced by the practices of Lyons, particularly 
in the almost total rejection of all that was unscriptural. Even 
today the Carthusians are remarkable for their love of Scripture, 
and although the original principle has been modified in many 
particulars (as for instance the very early admission of hymns), 
yet we look in vain for such things as the reading in the second 
nocturn of Matins of the life of a saint, or the use of rhyming 
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responsories and antiphons such as are to be found in so many 
of the medieval rites. This restraint is surely in keeping with 
the austere and essentially simple nature of the order. 

In 1568 when St. Pius V imposed the reformed Roman 
rite on the whole of western Christendom, the Carthusians were 
allowed to keep their rite on account of its great antiquity; and 
since then, with the exception of some minor changes accre- 
tions to the calendar and the like—it has been successfully pre- 
served in its primitive form. 

Catholics are so often accused of appealing to the senses by 
the splendor of their ceremonies, although the Roman rite is es- 
sentially a simple rite, that one wonders what those who bring 
forward this accusation would make of the Carthusian high Mass 
or chanted Matins. Indeed the Carthusian rite is a lesson in 
simplicity, the simplicity of all true devotion, and especially of 
the best form of devotion—liturgical devotion. 

Space does not permit us to give a detailed description of 
the Carthusian Mass, and we must content ourselves with point- 
ing out only its chief features. “The vestments are the same as 
those used throughout the West; except that when the celebrant 
is seated during a high Mass, he covers his knees with a gremial 
veil. In the Roman rite this is reserved to a Bishop. The deacon, 
who is the celebrant’s sole assistant, is vested in a Cuculla Eccles- 
tastica, which is nothing else but a long surplice made of white 
wool. He puts on a stole to sing the Gospel, and at the Offertory 
uses a kind of humeral veil (known as a Syndon) which he wears 
over his left shoulder. There is no subdeacon, and one of the 
monks from the choir sings the Epistle from a lectern there. Such 
vestments as the tunicle, dalmatic, and cope are entirely unknown 
among the Carthusians. 

The following is a description of the high Mass according 
to this rite. The Mass is begun at the Gospel side of the altar 
by the celebrant singing a versicle to which the choir replies." The 
Confiteor follows; and singing Adyjutorium nostrum, etc., the 


1 VY. Pone Domine custodiam ori meo. R. Et ostium circumstantiae la- 
biis meis: Set a watch, O Lord, before my mouth, and a door round about my lips 
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priest goes up to the altar. While the priest says the Introif, 
Kyrie, and Gloria, the choir sings the same. After singing the 
collects the priest goes to a seat prepared for him on the Epistle 
side and listens to the Epistle chanted by one of the monks from 
the choir; meanwhile the deacon prepares the Oblata. The priest 
stands at his place while the Gospel is sung, but returns to the 
altar to kiss the book. Immediately after the Gospel (or Credo 
if that has been sung), he washes his hands, and then receives the 
Oblata from the deacon. While the deacon pours the drop of 
water into the chalice, he says the prayer De latere Domini nostri 
Jesu Christi extvit sanguis et aqua in nomine Patris et Filtt et 
Spiritus Sancti. Amen.’ 

He offers the paten and chalice together while saying the 
prayer In spiritu humilitatis, etc., as in the Roman rite. And 
then for the second time he washes his hands. Meanwhile the 
deacon censes the altar, which he does by walking round it and 
swinging the thurible at the full length of its chains. 

During the Canon the celebrant holds his arms out in the 
form of a cross, unless he has some action to perform; he joins 
them again at the Libera. At the Pax Domini one petition of 
the Agnus Det is said, after which the Pax is given with a pax- 
bred or Instrumentum Pacis. Then after a single prayer (a slight- 
ly expanded form of the prayer Domine Jesu Christi, Fili Det 
vivt in the Roman rite), he communicates himself, and the choir 
then sings the remaining two petitions of the Agnus Dei followed 
by the Communion antiphon. After taking the ablutions the 
celebrant leaves the chalice for the Deacon to purify at the piscina, 
and goes to sing the Complendae (or postcommunions). The 
Mass is finished with the /te Missa est, or Benedicamus Domino; 
there is no blessing or Last Gospel, both of which are compara- 
tively late introductions in the Roman rite and have never found 
their way into the Carthusian. 

The Carthusian office, as we have pointed out, is in accord- 
ance with the prescriptions of the Rule of St. Benedict. Hence 
its general construction may be seen in the modern Benedictine 


1 From the side of our Lord Jesus Christ issued blood and water; in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 
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breviary. We give here only its chief characteristics, and some 
of the points in which it differs from the Breviartum Monasticum. 

Those who have any acquaintance with the history of the 
breviary will remember that it is derived from the many service 
books once used in choir, and that originally it was a compilation 
chiefly for the use of travellers who could not come to choir to 
say their office, and certainly could not carry about with them 
all the books needed for that purpose. But in time the abbrevi- 
ated office replaced the older and longer form, so that eventually 
the latter disappeared altogether. The chief point of this abbre- 
viation was the great reduction made in the length of the lessons, 
which from two or three chapters were cut down to a few verses 
each. The same thing happened with the Benedictine office; the 
order remained the same, but the lessons were shortened. The 
Carthusians alone have preserved the ancient form of lesson at 
Matins, and it is quite common for their kessons (on a ferial 
night for instance) to consist of from two to three chapters. They 
have a breviary, but it is only used by those who cannot come 
to choir; in it of course the lessons are far shorter and conform 
to the modern practice. In choir the Carthusians make use of 
various books each containing like parts of the office. The Psa!- 
terium contains the Psalms arranged for the various Hours of 
the office; the Collectarium has all the parts necessary for the heb- 
domadary: the Responsorium, the Invitatories and Responso- 
ries, etc. 

Matins, Vespers, and the Conventual Mass are held daily 
in common, while the Little Hours, Compline, and the Office of 
Our Lady are said in the cells. But even this latter is different 
from the private recitation of the office in the ordinary meaning 
of the term. There is a fixed time for every Hour, and when it 
arrives each monk recites the appointed Hour in a stall in his 
cell carrying out all the ceremonies just as if he were in Church. 
But on feast days all the office is sung in the Church, and the 
monks spend as much as six hours in the choir. 

Carthusians have a special devotion to our Lady, and say 
her office daily; in fact, it is with this office that they begin and 
end their day. Every morning a Mass of our Lady is said at the 
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main altar in the name of the community, and on Saturdays, 
when the rubrics allow it, this Mass takes the place of the Con- 
ventual Mass. 

Piety towards the dead is another prominent feature of this 
order. The Office of the Dead is said publicly on every day that 
is not a feast, and privately whenever a member of the order dies. 
There are many anniversary Masses, and the suffrages for the 
dead are increased by tricenaries, during which Masses are offered 
for thirty consecutive days. 

It seems at first sight that the many prayers and penances 
of the Carthusians are imposed merely in a spirit of severity; but 
in reality they are curative, and tend to bring about that effect 
for which we pray in Lent: Ut dignitas humanae conditions per 
immoderantiam sauctata, medicinalis parctmoniae studio reforme- 
tur. “‘A sturdy renunciation of the superfluities which weigh 
down nature is combined with a generous supply of necessaries 
which can elevate it—-such is the spirit of discretion that regulates 
Carthusian mortifications’’. 

It has been impossible in this short study of the subject to 
point out more than its chief features, and that only cursorily. 
However there is much that may be gathered from them. What 
could be plainer, for instance, than the value that the Carthusians 
place on the dignified performance of the sacred liturgy? We 
cannot all become Carthusians, but we can all learn from them. 
The greatest contemplative order in the Church can find nothing 
better as the food for its prayer than the liturgy! And if the 
greatest contemplative order in the Church thinks thus of the 
liturgy, it is surely our duty—in a lesser degree, no doubt—to 
do what we can to imitate it. We can all have a great love of 
the liturgy; but above all can use it in all our prayers in prefer- 
ence to other forms, which although perhaps quite good in them- 
selves lack what only the liturgy has—the special approval of 
the Church for the use of al! her members. 


LANCELOT C. SHEPPARD. 


Bath, England. 


‘that the dignity of human nature, impaired by intemperance, may be 
restored by the practice of wholesome self-denial.”--Collect, Thursday in Passion 
Week, 
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OUR LITURGICAL PRIVILEGES 


UR Catholic liturgy is beautiful and admirable for 
its venerable antiquity, its great wealth of symbo- 
lism and color and imagery, its vivid expression of 
every emotion of the human soul in those glorious 
outpourings of praise and love and gratitude and 
penitence that have drawn the souls of men to communion with 
God since the beginning of time. It is for this reason that the 
liturgy appeals to the mere onlooker, to one who does not join 
actively in it, or ‘‘lift up hands in prayer’’ along with the Church, 
the Spouse of Christ. Non-Catholic organs often complain of 
the attraction exercised on minds not of our own Catholic faith, 
which can not resist the charm of our Catholic prayer. And 
well they may; for many a soul is led to the one true fold, drawn 
by the beauty of the liturgy. In the bosom of the true fold, too, 
many a soul feels drawn to the religious life or to the priesthood 
by this sweet influence. If we could apply the terms matter and 
force, or better still, soul and body, to the liturgy, this aspect 
of it would correspond to the matter or the body—the external 
visible element in the liturgy—and we migh justly say that the 
body of the liturgy is a triumph of beauty. 

But there is the second element in the liturgy, which is of 
still greater importance, and which would correspond to the soul.’ 
This is the objectivity and certainty and infallibility of its direc- 
tion towards God. This it is which animates and vivifies the 
liturgy, and makes it the living expression of the faith of the 
Church in God, and of her love for Him. The liturgy is the 
sacred communing of the Church with her divine Spouse, and 
so it is faithfully and surely directed to God. Therefore it is 
that when studying the doctrines of our Faith, even the most 








1According to the limits set for his treatment by the author, only one 
aspect of the liturgy comes into question: that of the relation, so to say, of 
man to God in the liturgy. There is also a deeper and more exalted aspect, 
that of the liturgy viewed as reaching down from God to man. In this sense 
the liturgy is something divine, a holy action, a mystic or sacramental enact- 
ment of the divine in men.—See the excellent article “‘The Sacramental Princi- 
ple” in the Ecclesiastical Review, LXXVII (1927), pp. 153 ff; or, for a much 
fuller development, the collection of essays Mysterium, by the monks of Maria 
Laach. Cf. also “The Soul of the Liturgical Life’, Orate Fratres, vol. II, pp. 
71 ff.—Ed 
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profound dogmas, we often appeal to the liturgy for proof or 
confirmation of the teaching of the Church. The Preface of the 
holy Mass on Sundays gives a beautifully clear yet brief sum- 
mary of the doctrine of the Holy Trinity of Persons in God, 
who is one divine nature: “...... we shall adore distinction 
in persons, oneness in being, and equality in majesty.”’ It ex- 
presses our belief in three distinct persons, each of them adorable, 
in one divine essence, in equality of the persons in majesty and 
power, and expresses it in words of fervor and love. The liturgy 
is the perfect expression of all that revelation tells us of God and 
of the supernatural. By it we commune with God in the very 
words which He Himself has revealed, arranged and selected, and 
interpreted by the one authority on earth which has power, name- 
ly, the infallible Church of Christ. This is the great charm of 
the liturgy; this is its real value in the eyes of a true Catholic; 
and this is the great privilege we enjoy when we pray with the 
voice of the Church. Our words must reach to Heaven because 
Heaven is their source and fount. Our unworthiness is no longer 
an obstacle, for we pray as members of the mystical Spouse of 
Christ, His Church, for which He died. Our prayer has a ring 
of confidence and trust; for we know that we are addressing a 
loving Father, and in the way that He ought to be addressed, 
that we are asking what we really want, and that our request is 
framed in the best-chosen words. We can praise God in the 
language of the saints of all ages, in the language inspired by the 
Holy Ghost. It is in this above all that the liturgy aids us; for 
we might well succeed in framing our requests when need would 
press; but to express our praise of God and our gratitude to Him 
who is all-good, all-powerful and immense—this would be a task 
indeed for our finite minds. 

The advantages we possess in our liturgical worship, the 
privileges it bestows on us, and the security and confidence it 
confers, are not always fully appreciated by those who have been 
born into this inheritance, for whom ‘“‘the lines have fallen in 
goodly places’ (Psalm 15, 6), and who have grown up in sweet 
familiarity with the grand Catholic worship. We require to halt 
at times, and view our privileges aright, in order to appreciate 
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them at their proper worth; otherwise our familiarity with them 
may lessen our reverence and estimation of them. And the best 
method of bringing home to our minds the lesson of the liturgy 
is to study it by contrast; to reflect on the position of those who 
have it not. 

History furnishes us with clear and important data for study- 
ing the manner in which pagan religions regarded divine worship: 
and secondly the manner in which the philosophers of old regard- 
ed it. In the narrative describing the combat between Elias and 
the false prophets of Baal (3 Kings 18), we have a sad picture 
of the degradation to which pagan religion had reduced its vota- 
ries. Elias, the prophet of Carmel and the messenger of the true 
God, had brought matters to an issue by proposing a challenge 
which could not be set aside. The pagan priests of Baal chose 
a bullock and prepared it for sacrifice. “Then they began to call 
on their gods to send fire to consume it, in proof of their existence 
Needless to say, no answer came; but the sacred writer here gives 
a description of their rites which, if it excites our contempt for 
the degraded priests of Baal, must also arouse feelings of pity for 
their sad plight. “They leapt over the altar they had made.” 
—This is one of the means they adopted to draw the attention 
of the gods; but all to no avail. When noon came and there 
Was no answer to their cries and prayers, Elias could not refrain 
from mocking at them. ‘‘Cry with a louder voice,”’ he said: 
“for he is a god; perhaps he is talking, or in an inn, or on a jour- 
ney, or perhaps he is asleep."” That such was their idea of their 
false god is clear, for immediately the book tells us: “‘For so they 
cried with a loud voice;’’ and, to add the finishing touch to this 
sad scene of misguided attempt at worship, we are told that ‘“‘they 
cut themselves after their manner with knives and lancets till 
they were all covered with blood.’’ The words “‘after their man- 
ner’ show that this was of common occurrence in their worship; 
and secular history confirms this, and gives abundant examples of 
men hideously slashing their arms and bodies with knives during 
worship. A glorious contrast then follows when Elias prepared 
his sacrifice, offered one fervent prayer to God, and fire fell from 
heaven and consumed the holocaust. We are in the privileged 
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position of Elias; our worship is the worship of the one true 
God, the worship appointed by Him, and revealed by Him, and 
kept in the safekeeping of His Church. 

In the Greek plays of the pagan poet Aristophanes we have 
still more vivid and even lurid pictures of the false rites of the 
Greek superstition, and the religious beliefs current in his day. 
Men lived in daily and hourly dread of displeasing the gods. 
Every shadow that fell was a harbinger of evil: the most ordi- 
nary occurrences might be interpreted by soothsayers as foreboding 
coming disasters; men undertaking enterprises of danger squan- 
dered huge sums to ascertain the will of the gods from false 
diviners; while thunder or an eclipse sent everyone into wild 
panic and dread. 

Then in their worship of Dionysos they were required to 
drink wine to intoxication, while in their wild orgies and pro- 
cessions scenes of lewdness and obscenity were enacted publicly, 
and formed part of their ritual. Again, in the history of pagan 
religions there is evidence everywhere of human sacrifice. The 
Bible itself bears witness to this, where it tells us that Manasses 
‘‘made his sons to pass through the fire in the valley of Benennom” 
(2 Paralipomenon 33, 6). Thus ignorance and superstitious 
fear brought mer to violate the natural law, to set aside the most 
fundamental instincts of our human nature, and still to call this 
worship— ‘worshipping and serving the creature’, and ‘‘changing 
the glory of the incorruptible God into the likeness and image of 
a corruptible man and of birds, and of four-footed beasts, and of 
creeping things’’ (Romans 1). This of course was the lowest 
point reached after a long and gradual decay; but it was reached, 
not by one or two, but by several of the pagan religions of anti- 
quity. For, where truth and the infallible direction of man’s 
worship to the true God are once departed from, error increases 
apace, and soon Satan perverts the whole to evil. It is the privi- 
lege of those who have this truth and the infallible guidance of 
the Church to adore God in a holy manner, and to adore Him 
in peace and joy of soul—‘‘servite Domino in laetitia’’ (Psalm 
99, 2). It is the gift of God to us, when He condescended to 
reveal Himself to us, speaking by the prophets and above all in 
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His only-begotten Son Jesus Christ; and we are certain that our 
worship is good and holy and pleasing in His sight—‘‘though 
we or an angel from heaven preach a gospel to you besides that 
which we have preached to you, let him be anathema’ (Galati- 
ans l, 8). 

Of the philosophers St. Paul makes a very brief summary. 
Their worship of God was a very hopeless failure. ‘‘When they 
knew God,” he writes, ‘they have not glorified him as God, or 
given thanks, but became vain in their thoughts, and their fool- 
ish heart was darkened. For professing themselves to be wise, 
they became fools’’ (Romans 1, 21-22). Thus does the great 
Apostle sum up the case against all the gentile philosophers. Their 
pride stifled every attempt at a proper cult of the Creator—'‘pro- 
fessing themselves to be wise’. Reason tells us that God exists, 
“that he is good, that he is a rewarder of them that seek him.” 
But, in justice to the philosophers, reason is but a halting guide 
to tell us how to seek Him: and reason, if not impeded by passion 
and vice, and above all by pride, would have told the philosophers 
that revelation is morally necessary, and that therefore God must 
have spoken. Socrates, the Athenian, recognized this to some 
extent, and yet not with certainty —‘‘unless some word from 
God is given’ is very vague theology. And yet Socrates was a 
giant among them in wisdom and virtue. They sought after 
God; but ‘“‘their malice blinded them,’ and “‘wisdom will not 
enter into a malicious soul, nor dwell in a body subjected to sins’ 
(Wisdom 1, 4). The virtue of humility is never apparent in the 
writings of the pagans, excepting perhaps feebly in Socrates. The 
Stoics, the best representatives of them, aimed at self-sufficiency 
and independence and indifference to suffering; but their pride 
dragged them aside from the path of truth, and we see Seneca 
discountenance ‘‘all forms of external worship as superfluous and 
puerile’’." Thus we have the one extreme of those who professed 
to be wise refusing public homage and cult to the Creator; and 
the other of the most grovelling superstition, adoring stocks and 
stones, ‘“‘not ashamed to speak to that which hath no life’’ (Wis- 
dom 13, 17). 


'Cfr. FY. W. Farrar, Seekers after God (London 1899), p. 327. 
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‘But Isaias is bold, and saith: I was found by those that 
did not seek me: I appeared openly to them that asked not after 
me’ (Romans 10, 20). Well may we rejoice in our privileges, 
in our public worship revealed by God Himself, in our perfect 
sacrifice, the center of our liturgical worship. Well may we ex- 
claim in surprise: ‘“What is man, O Lord, that Thou are mind- 
ful of him?’’ (Psalm 8, 5), when we consider His infinite con- 
descension, stooping down to elevate us, speaking to us as man 
with man, and telling us to call on Him, and how to call on Him, 
assuring us of His love for us. Even the Apostles felt the need 
of a divine sanction for their form of prayer, when they asked 
Jesus to teach them to pray—‘‘Lord, teach us to pray, as John 
also taught his disciples’’ (Luke 11, 1). How happy they must 
have been to have that prayer from His divine lips; a prayer which 
addresses God as Father, and in which we ask for His divine help 
in all our needs. So we too can not sufficiently marvel at God's 
goodness and condescension: we can not sufficiently thank Him 
for the privileges we enjoy in the liturgy. ‘“The Lord is just 
in all His ways and holy in all His works. The Lord is nigh 
unto all them that call upon Him in truth’’ (Psalm 144, 17-18). 
“Happy is the people whose God is the Lord’ (Psalm 143, 15). 


Quam bonus te quaerentibus 
Sed quid invenientibus? ' 


Such considerations help us to appreciate the gift of God to 
us, and rouse us to closer study of the liturgy, which is the 
Church’s living and life-giving praise of her heavenly Spouse, 
of the triune Godhead, ascending and mingling with the “‘Holy, 
Holy, Holy’’ of the angelic spirits. 


FELIX GUIHEN, O. S. F. C. 


Rochestown, Ireland. 


‘How good Thou art to those who seek Thee; what then to those who 
find Thee?’ 
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“That Christ be formed in all’? — Pius X 





WITH OUR’ Today one hears much more of “‘congregational 
READERS singing’’ among Catholics than in former days, as 

our readers are surely aware. In times past Cath- 
olics were more wont to consider congregational singing as typ- 
ically Protestant. This is no longer the case. With the increased 
mention of congregational singing, and its growing practise, has 
also come an increased mention of it in connection with the litur- 
gical movement. Some have in fact spoken of it as a specific aim 
of the liturgical movement, against which view others in turn 
have echoed their protest. Does not the liturgical movement aim, 
then, at congregational singing? Yes and no; it all depends on 
what is meant by the latter. 

Congregational singing may be taken to mean merely the 
collective singing of Catholic hymns that have been traditionally 
approved, or that ring with a true Catholic tone and spirit. It 
is then singing done in the vernacular by assembled congregations, 
whether in church or elsewhere. That is the wider meaning of 
the general term, and perhaps the more correct one. 

By congregational singing, however, some persons mean the 
collective singing of designated parts of the Mass in Latin and in 
Gregorian melody. The term then refers specifically to the re- 
form inaugurated by Pius X, and expresses what is a most essen- 
tial aspect of this reform and of the wider liturgical movement. 

Every form of congregational singing of religious hymns 
is under circumstances in full harmony with the liturgical spirit. 
It is active participation in a form of worship, it is collective; it 
is a co-operative lifting of the heart to God. In so far it helps to 
foster some of the characteristics of the liturgical spirit. 

And yet, congregational singing may even be distinctly 
anti-liturgical. It is surely out of place when it replaces proper 
participation in the official liturgical worship of the mystic body, 
especially in the holy sacrifice of the Mass. When songs at Mass 
tend to turn the mind away from the sentiments of the holy action 
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performed on the altar, when they bring unrelated sentiments be- 
fore the mind, no matter how religious these may be in them- 
selves, then congregational singing becomes distracting. It is then 
just as much out of place in holy Mass as is the public or private 
recitation of any other prayers that do not help to unite minds 
and hearts in active participation at the common public worship 
solemnized by the properly appointed ministers of the Church. 

All congregational singing is excellent in its place. But un- 
less the above differences are kept in mind, it may be a hindrance 
rather than a help; it may prove a by-path along which souls 
may stray away from the road indicated by the Pontiffs as leading 
back to the fuller attainment of Christ. 


With the next issue of Orate Fratres, the last of volume II, 
the subscriptions of many of our readers run out. We earnestly 
request these readers to send in their subscriptions for volume III 
as soon as possible, and not to wait for special expiration notices. 
Thereby they will help us appreciably, facilitating office work 
and saving us both time and expense. 

Oo 





DURING THE Fortunate the pastor who now and then during 


SUMMER the summer months is not embarrassed in his reg- 
ular ceremonial program by the absence of one or 

the other person on whom he is dependent for the full carrying 
out of the services. Just at the wrong time may come the report: 
So-and-so is on vacation. It may be one or more of the servers, 
or the mainstay of the already weak choir; or even the organist 
may be attending a convention or family outing. Whatever the 
excuses, country pastors at least know that such things do happen. 
Fortunate therefore the pastor, whose servers are so taught 

at home and in school that they consider serving at the altar a 
great privilege and do not mind rising early to be in time for the 
week-day Mass; or whose choir is versed in plain song, so that 
the Sunday high Mass need not become a pitiful spectacle before 
angels and men because of the absence of the leading soloist! Until 
epportunities for the amateur musician can be multiplied, oppor- 
tunities of supplementing his piano lessons by adequate instruc- 
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tions in organ playing and church music, the problem of the 
organist or soloist will continue to vex the country pastor, al- 
though at times proving a welcome relief to the people. Lack of 
acquaintance with the official chant is ever a great handicap to 
good will. One choir director told the writer: ‘“They (soloists in 
this instance) simply won't sing plain chant or unison masses.” 
Inquiry revealed that there was no one to help them learn to see 
the beauty and propriety of plain song. 

Still, there is hope. From among the rocky hills of Mon- 
tana an energetic young priest recently wrote: “‘] have a few of 
the youngsters of the parish organized into a small choir, and 
twice a week they meet and I teach them their hymns which they 
sing at the early Mass on Sundays. ‘They are of High School age. 
I am trying to make them appreciate the Gregorian chant, but 
years of murdering this same chant by the choirs of the country 
makes it very hard to overcome these obstacles, with the result 
that every time you mention plain song their noses automatically 
go up in the air and there is suspicion of a subdued sniff. How- 
ever, when I sing it as it should be sung, they admit it is O. K., so 
there is some hope. Added to this I see where I can get some real 
help. A lady in my parish who teaches music intends to give 
the Catholic pupils a comparison between secular music and Gre- 
gorian chant. She is the organist for my adult choir and a very ex- 
cellent teacher of music; so I am full of optimism.’’ This Father is 
on the right way to solving the soloist or ‘‘operatic choir’’ problem. 


What can be done with good will in even a short time was 
shown this summer at St. Philip's Rectory, Aitkin, Minn. Here 
Dom Ermin Vitry conducted a special summer session of eight 
days in church music. Lessons in chant and polyphonic music 
were given in the morning to a Junior Choir of 30 members: 
and in the evening to a Senior Choir of 25 members. The after- 
noons were given to instructing of organists (there were five in 
attendance) in individual and class lessons, chant, registration 
and theory of pipe organ. The choirs were used as demonstra- 
tion classes, and lectures were given in voice fundamentals, tone 
production, choir balance, etc. Work during the eight days 
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started at 8:30 a. m. and kept up to 10:30 p. m. with inter- 
mission only for meals; and the results were most satisfactory. 
‘IT never thought so much could be accomplished in so short a 
time,’’ commented the pastor, the Reverend Dr. Philip Kiley. And 
the spirit was excellent: ““‘We had 100% attendance despite the 
fact that our adult choir is composed mostly of farm boys and’ 
girls, who worked all day in the hay fields.” 

But then, the little parish of Aitkin has long been known for 
its exceptional spirit and good will. For a number of sum- 
mers a system of home religious instruction by seminarians has 
been carried on there,’ as also special instructionaf lecturing, with 
remarkable results in the way of producing a deeper Catholic con- 
sciousness in the parish. “This summer lectures were given on the 
Rite of the Holy Mass. A mimeograph announcement mentions 
the following topics: 

I. Canon: a) Preface. b) Memento of Living. c) Pray- 
ers before Consecration. d) Consecration. e) Elevation. f) Of- 
fering of Victim. g) Memento of the Dead. — II. Communion: 
a) Our Father. b) Breaking of Sacred Host. c) “‘Lamb of God.” 
d) Prayers before Communion. e) Communion. — III. Thanks- 
giving: a) Ablutions. b) Communion Prayer. c) Postcommun- 
ion. d) “Ite, Missa est."” e) Blessing. f) Last Gospel. g) 
Prayers after Mass. — IV. The Mass as a Dramatic Action: a) 
Continuation of Sacrifice of Calvary. b) Celebration by Priest: 
Participation by Faithful. 


Another way of attacking the problem of a Gregorian choir 
is to begin with choir recitation of parts that are still too difficult 
to sing. Rev. Anton M. Jaschke, Diocesan Director of Music, 
Springfield, Illinois, has issued a set of regulations and instruc- 
tions on recitation, that outline the permissible employment of reci- 
tative and should help to make the latter truly prayerful and there- 
fore expressive of the atmosphere all choir work should diffuse. 

For general instruction and guidance the Society of Saint 
Gregory of America has issued a new White List of Church music, 
prefaced by a valuable selection of papal pronouncements on 
Church music, including the famous Motu proprio of Pius X, the 


1 See the pamphlet: The Seminarian as a Summer Vacation Catechist, by 
Rey. Arthur Durand. The St. Paul Seminary Mission Society, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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latter's letter to the Cardinal Vicar of Rome (December 1903), 
and the regulations for the Province of Rome (1912). 
° 
LITURGICAL In the past summer the Pius X School of Liturgical 
BRIEFS Music, New York City, under the able direction of 
Mrs. Justine B. Ward and Mother G. Stevens, 
R. S. C. J., conducted its twelfth summer session, reported to 
have been the most successful of its splendid career. It was attend- 
ed by religious and diocesan priests, seminarians, and nuns of more 
than twenty of the teaching orders of North America, as also by 
many lay people. The students, more than two hundred, repre- 
sented all sections of the country, from Canada to New Mexico, 
Maine to California. The growth of the work of this pioneer 
school’ in the field of the best Church music is an auspicious sign 
of the progress of the liturgical cause on this side of the Atlantic. 
Floreat, crescat! 


In the Newman News, the official organ of the Newman 
Clubs of the United States and Canada, Dom Cuthbert Goeb con- 
tributed a series of articles by request of the editor on ““What is the 
Mass?’’ The articles appeared in the March, April, and June issues. 





Liturgie und Frauenseele (‘‘Liturgy and the Feminine Soul’’), 
the seventeenth volume of the Ecclesia Orans edited by the Monks 
of Maria Laach (Herder &% Co., Freiburg im B.), has appeared 
in a second edition in less than a year’s time. A preliminary 
chapter depicts the Church as the Body of Christ, as the Spouse 
of Christ, and applies these ideas to the sacramental system. 
Further chapters treat of the virginal spouse and the married wom- 
an—with an appendix on the Blessed Mother of God—bringing 
out the various callings of woman in their true Christian light, 
and showing how all of them in different degrees reflect the activity 
of the Church as the Spouse of her divine Bridegroom. The con- 
tents are both profound and inspiring, especially in the light of 
modern effusions on woman, which parade as the sublimated 
wisdom of a new enlightenment. 


At a meeting of the priests of the deanery of Harvey, Dio- 
cese of Fargo, North Dakota, May 29, papers were read and dis- 
cussed on the following topics: I. The meaning of the Offer- 
tory of the Mass for the people; II. The Canon of the Mass 
after Consecration, the offering up of Christ by priest and peo- 
ple; III. Relation of Communion to the Mass—prayers of the 
Mass from the Pater Noster to the Blessing. 
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